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SOME FACTS ABOUT HAMPSTEAD: 
rT S BIRDS AND ITS BUILDINGS. 

A Lantern-slide Lecture to Children. 

By Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 


When the land still lay in lovely fields round Frognal there 
stood a row of elms, thirty-five in number, and in height I 
Ivirdlv can sav for they were as tall and stately, as inexpressibly 
gracious, as English dins know how to be. 

' The rooks had found this out many years before. Ever 
on the search for height in the question of trees, no matter 
what name they might bear, here they had built their nests, 
they and their ancestors in the old time before them. 

Everv spring they returned from their partial migration 
to the hazel-bushes of the English woods, where they had 
found sufficient shelter from the winter winds, and with a 
fine air of proprietorship they proceeded to inspect their 
summer residences. 

The family mansions of these aristocratic people were solid 
constructions, they knew of nothing so fickle or flimsy as a 
new nest every year, a mode of life good enough for robins 
and sparrows, middle-class creatures of no pedigree. 

My library window was in an upper part of the house, raised 
high from the ground, and with the help of a good opera glass, 
a fair amount of imagination, and unlimited patience, I saw 
many interesting things taking place among my opposite 
neighbours. 


The first thing I observed was that these big black birds 
began the season with a thorough spring cleaning, and that, 
being unable to get the gentlemen members out of their way, 
the housekeepers— in order to prevent their criticising the 
situation set them to help at the business. 

They first turned out from their nests all tire dry leaves 
and loose rubbish which had dropped in during the winter, 
next they repaired those parts of their houses which might 
? aVe it r 11 t0 pieces ’ and among the materials which were 
b ™ 8 " h ” f ° r ? S , PUr P 0se one bird used a broken match- 
box, which he wedged in betweenlthe twisted twigs of his 
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wall. Froni an architectural point of view it mighThave 
looked patchy, but the restorations of old mansions frequently 
are and perhaps also the bird had observed, as he flew about 
in South Hampstead, that a theological college built in beauti- 
ful grey Gothic had in the same way once suffered the addition 
of a new gate in Byzantine architecture. 

Another proceeding preparatory to settling down for the 
summer was, 1 am sorry to say, the persecution and banish- 
ment from the elm trees of any small birds, whatever their 
species, who had had the audacity to build there. The big black 
creatures were persons of quality, and they owed it to their 
rooklv traditions to be as conservative as possible respecting 
class distinctions, as narrow-minded and as disagreeable as 
they could. And when, with a cheerful impudence a 
deputation of unabashed sparrows with a hope of arbitration 
would wait upon the president of the rook community, that 
uncompromising old gentleman promptly whisked his tail 
round in their faces in a manner which allowed no further 
hope on the subject. The president was indeed the last person 
in the world to be patronized by a sparrow, be he never so 
self-assured ! 

Although through their mistaken sense of dignity the rooks 
were led into selfish behaviour towards outsiders, I was 
pleased to see they retained a sense of kind action among 
themselves. Their president incessantly flying backwards 
and forwards from the rookery with food in his mouth made 
me suppose, one early spring-day, that the little ones were 
already hatched and that my friend w'as thus busy in feeding 
his family ; but I discovered that these attentions were all 
for his lady, who w^as patiently sitting for three hopeful weeks 
on those bluey-green brown-spotted treasures, from the inside 
of which she was waiting to hear the feeble “ tap-tap,” and 
see the dear featherless little faces peer forth. One day our 
hero was returning home from a successful foraging tour with 
most refreshing slugs and grubs in his mouth for the prisoner, 
when he opened his beak to make a self-satisfied caw, and 
dropped his delicate market-wares into the lap ot a nursemaid 
sitting in the field below. “No supper for me to-night, 
thought the poor bird in the nest, “ it will be devoured by 
that horrid human-being before my very eyes ! 

But the unappreciative nursemaid jumped up with a scream 
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and flung the slugs far away 


on 


the grass, neither eating them 


herself nor giving them for food to her young. 

Thfhome? of fhese rooks were in the last renaming trees 
on the Frognal estate, upon which there had once stood a 

house called Frognal Priory. . 

It was one of my earliest recollections as a child going over 

this picturesque, forsaken, old mansion of Elizabethan 
appearance, known as the “ Haunted Court.” It stood alone 
in the midst of a park, thickly shaded with trees ; it had a 
massive porch in the ornamented Jacobean style, which was 
said to have been removed from an ancient Shropshire manor 
the beautv of it brought many an ai tist ihere to paint. This 
decaying old house possessed a smell which for ancestral 
mouldiness, and general blood-creepiness, was in itself con- 
clusive of the existence of — anything ! In the twilight of 
the late June evenings we expected at every turn of the long 
corridors to meet a shadowy figure in Elizabethan ruff and a 
sword : of which, however, I had no fear, for my brother was 
ready with his hand on his sixpenny pistol, and a new box of 
caps in his pocket ! The odour filled us with a delicious 
horror, and must have acted as a fortune to the woman who 
was the proprietress of the ghost as well as of the gingerbeer 
stall, with its apples withered and wrinkled as her old face. 

This remarkable looking house was pulled down in 1876 , 
and it is disappointing to find there is nothing historical con- 
nected with it, for it merely belonged to a pretentious and 
common-place man who, from his love of notoriety, made a 
show place of his private dwelling even during his residence 
there. The old woman who exhibited the house in ruin, 
having been there for a great number of years, was most un- 
willing to move when the “ Haunted Court ” was to be finally 
demolished, and the Lord of the Manor had to proceed to legal 
force to get her out before the roof should be pulled down 
over her head. Hampstead antiquarians do not verify the 
assertion which Memory Thompson made respecting his house, 
viz that he built it on the site of an ancient Frognal Priory’ 
still standing at the dissolution of the monasteries. We 
certainly see a little piece of very ancient wall in the garden. 

e said Cardinal Wolsey was wont to spend weeks of retirement 

For tr° ngm , a ^ n0ry ; And if so a secluded spot it would be ! 
For Hampstead in Wolsey’s time had not yet become the 


fashionable health-resort wfiirii tUr, a- 

Wells in Queen Anne’s rei™ u d SC ° ver F of the Chalybeate 
the reign of Henry VIH a U ‘ !t was ’ * 

washerwomen ; the nobilitv and et ’. mainly the abode of 
“ edand 

stead which was the origin of the name Hampstead. 

Although we may not feel quite sure that the “ Prince 
Cardinal that proud priest,” as King Henry called him ever 
stayed at the then village of washerwomen or not, we’ have 
no doubt at all that on the other side of the road stood a little 

rf ln a Wh " h Dr ‘ JohnSon had lod ? in g for the summer of 
and other seasons. It was afterwards much enlarged 
and became the Priory Lodge as it stands to-day. Dr. Johnson 
speaks of it as the “ small house beyond the church ” : that 
woidd be in coming from the direction of the village where 
he had alighted from the coach. It was also described in 
his day as the last house in Frognal southward and which at 
that date would be true, but at present is not, and this must 


be the reason that the identity of the house has been recently 
doubted. When I was a little girl I can quite well remember 
how Frognal ran into West End Lane and had no termination 
of its own in Finchley Road as it has now ; there was no con- 
tinuation of the Frognal Road further South than the Priory 
Lodge. Fortunately this house stands empty, and the 
caretaker will show us round, and point out the rooms which 
formed the little house where the learned doctor says, “ I wrote 
here two poems, one ‘ On the Vanity of human wishes ’ and 
the other ‘ London,’ ” which we know is in imitation of the 
tenth satire of Juvenal. 

I presume he drank here his nineteen cups of tea at a 
sitting, as he distinguished himself at his friends’ houses by 
this performance. 

I must forgive you if vou do not admire Dr. Johnson s face, 
for it must appear to you jowly and growly, and he certainly 
used to thunder very personal truths at people of whom lie 
did not approve. But in the gruff irritable man, who suffered 
a life-long physical discomfort, there lay a gieat kindness 
•of heart shown to many people, notably to his wife who is 
represented by biographers to have been a most annoying, 
ungrateful old lady, twenty years older than he. To her lie 
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•j^te and indulgent, and though she 
was ever m° st con nl i n d he paid more attention to her 
had an empty fnvol ° u . he r o duce d than he did to the 
opinion of evety ne^ ^ cjme fre q U ently to Hampstead 

?„ PP dr, U nk “he wafers, and participate in the gaieties at the 
*° d " ' T he crreat man, who was all brains and learning, 

, "T „e ”iv I'd “cared nothing for the country. He was 
^tor to keep another lodging in London for himself and 
U ,0 come out to our village every evening to see Mistress 
Tohnson When he could afford it he drove by the coach, 
and would manage to have an intelligent conversation with 
some traveller, for he believed in making good use of 
opportunities, and he once said, “ One man could learn more 
in a journey by the Hampstead coach, than another would 
in making the grand tour of Europe.” At other times he 
would set out from his beloved Fleet Street on foot, traversing 
“ those fields behind Oxford Street ” which Wordsworth 
mentions in the following century when he walked from 
London to Hampstead, to visit Joanna Baillie in her house 
on Windmill Hill ; those fields were crossed by Sir Walter 
Scott when he came here for the same purpose. The high- 
road hither was so dangerous after dark that it was usuaL 
for a foot passenger to wait at the corner of Oxford Street 
until a sufficient number of other pedestrians had collected 
to justify the services of a watchman, as a safe conduct against 
highwaymen and footpads. 

We have not time to relate all about Dr. Samuel Johnson 

now, but you remember it was the same Johnson who wrote 

the great dictionary. He was the son of a bookseller and 

read every book he could lay hands upon ; he had such mental 

gifts that although he was the laziest boy in each of the schools 

t at he went to, he managed to get ahead of everyone else 

n t e shortest possible time. You wall be more draw'n to 

w len you are older, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, if you 

g ow to see the rooms here which were occupied by this 

gre A a n ^ ,. hterar y man of the eighteenth century. 

women T ucement applies to many notable men and 

the fact nf H dlstln § uis hed our neighbourhood. Grasp 

Heath whi h ^ laV * n & ^ een rea ^ people who knew the same 

to stiidv tl 1 y ° U y ourse * ves 'Lilly enjoy; this will lead you 
study their works ; you wiU be p ' rmi , 0 be> as jt 
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fellow-townsmen, or town’s descendants. You mav feel 
responsibility, and be inspired some day to mZLn h 
repu at.on of our most exceptional ne.ghbourhooT ”d u 

ca°„ U say'ihTr'^n aK ? yS “ ‘ htir -d best', nobod 

arperfe t as Z H ye k Pr0dUCe Hterary ° r artistk 

pcrlect as that of John Keats, or of Constable! When 
ie summer comes, go often and lie on the ground in some 
secluded spot on the Heath, and listen to what John Ke" 
speaks of as the silence of the flowers,” let it teach you the 
exquisite secrets of nature as it taught there the “young 
English poet,” eighty-five years ago. . 

Look long at the fir trees near that spot which are 
immortalized by Constable’s brush. When the poet Blake, 
who was also an artist, first saw this picture, he exclaimed’. 
“ This is not drawing, it is inspiration !” 

Look at the sky when it is a deep blue, with flying white 
clouds, for Constable loved to represent them hurrying across 
so fast that one feels they will pass off the canvas ! The 
wetness of his rainy sky was so real that his friend Fuseli 
would crv, “Give me an umbrella, I am going to see Constable’s 
pictures !” And Charles Leslie, his biographer, once said of 
a sunny picture that he wished for a parasol ! We must give 
a moment to this hot sunny picture because the subject of 
it is Hampstead Heath, and you can see it any day by going 
to the Constable Rooms in the Kensington Museum ; you 
would find it is named in the catalogue merely, “A Heath.” 
Charles Leslie, who owned it for twenty-five years, thus 
described it : “ The sky is the blue of an English summer 

day, with large but not threatening clouds of a silvery white- 
ness. The distance of a deep blue ; and the near trees and 
grass of the freshest green. These tints are balanced by a 
very little warm colour on a road and gravel pit in the fore- 
ground, a single house in the middle distance, and the scarlet 
jacket of a labourer. I know no picture,’ he adds, “in which 
the mid-day heat of summer is so admirably expressed. 
Leslie’s Life of Constable is a book which you will some day 
find most delightful. 

Remember, children, that Constable, looking with a pure 
soul at the things of nature as they existed, and as you your- 
selves may look at them, put down just what he saw, and by 
the simplicity of this true act he made eventually a revolution 
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• t -,« Not easilv, not all at once, and for 
in landscape pain n g- iation f ro m anybody in England ; 
many years with no * PP ^ more quickly to new ideas, 
though the Fienc , ^ a great thing this painter had 
understood at his pictures , adopted his methods, 

performed ; :u Sc h 00 l. But in England, in the latter 

Georges, and before John Ruskin had begun to 
tThtl epnbhcwere not prepared to recei ve truth in simplicity. 
Irt was Lincere, elaborate, even bon.bast.c-as also were 
theology, manners and many other things ; landscapes were 
minted not out of doors, but in studios, and wore not likely 
herefore to be true to nature. The critics were enraged 
with Constable’s works and said, “What is to become of con- 
ventional landscape painting if such pictures as these are to 
be admired ? ” Constable had committed a monstrous offence, 
he had told the truth in an artificial age ! Let us hope that 
during our lives we shall have the honour of committing some 
such magnificent offence with equally good result, in one 
department of life or another. 

You can find the grave of the great landscape painter in 
the Parish Churchyard, on the south side of the church, down 
the little steep path ; he died at his house in Well Walk, 1837 , 
having lived ten years in this village, and having frequently 
paid long visits here previous to that period. He wrote, 

“ I came to live in Hampstead that the beauties of nature 
might be ever before me ; I love every stile, and stump, and 
lane in the village, and as long as I can hold a brush I hope 
to be able to paint them.” And this he did, for he was painting 
m good health on the last day of his life : he went out in the 
evening on a visit of benevolence to a poor artist, and returned 
to die unexpectedly in the night. 

“ Tv' S )* Ctures ’ “ The Windmill,” “ The Valley Farm,” and 
' +j ° rn ^ e ^> are supposed to be local subjects and are 
in the National Gallery. Mr. Leslie had in his possession 

1 4? ^ ,^ U( |' es o£ s ^ es painted by Constable in Hampstead, 
j- ’.. a ° t£lem having notes on the back recording the 

Thi« 1++1 f "* n( ” the time of day, and other natural effects. 
-Consbi hi e ° nS j Was hrst one in Hampstead which 

small rnit h "’?! ’ <inC ' though this slide shows a very 
house is so .A T 0duCed k be( -ause the door of the little 
aC lke this picture of it still, that you cannot 
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0 S S P HiU eil p t ^ y ° U Wdk fr ° m the top o£ Fr °g nal - of 
Oak Hill Park, on your way to the White Stone Pond. 

Lowei terrace is on the left side going up the hill. The little 

ones would like to hear a letter he wrote when he lived here 

in which he speaks of “a prodigious bustle with the fowls* 

the black hen making a great to-do, the cock strutting about’ 

and Billy (the cat) looking at them in great astonishment 

from the back kitchen window. A dear little robin was 

washing himself in the pigeon’s dish ; dipping himself all over, 

and making such a shaking and bobbing and bustle that it 

was really ridiculous.” 

We all know that amazingly cool way which creatures 
have of walking into each other’s dishes ; suppose, for instance, 
your own little brother came and took a seat in your soup 
plate, and splashed about in it like that ! What a fuss there 
would be about the white tablecloth ! 

This great painter took the keenest joy in country life, and 
in everything else that was truly delightful. When he was 
very young the President of the Royal Academy said to him. 
when considering one of his pictures, “Young man, you must 
have loved nature very much to be able to paint like this !” 
Constable himself said not long before his sudden death, 
“ No man who is arrogant was ever permitted to see nature 
in all her beauty,” and he added solemnly, " remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

He meant, of course, children, that the beauties of creation 
are hidden from the eyes of the man or woman who has spent 
years in mere worldly ambition, in the more vulgar forms of 
pleasure, the eating of over-long dinners, the craze for too 
costly clothes, and the absorbing pursuit of money to obtain 
these things. The eyesight of the soul becomes dim for the 
really beautiful. And it is not possible to say whether it 
can be restored ; spectacles are not easily supplied for blind- 
ness brought on in that way. 

Study the wonders and beauties of creation while you are 
young, the delight of it will lead you into a fairy-land of good 
angels who will carry you along high over the heads of lower 
dangers, you will not be stumbling over them, for you will 
barely be conscious of their existence. 

On the North side of Church Row at the end close to the new 


burial ground it is 


thought 


that the Priory of St. John "of 
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, tW it was destroyed by a band of 

Jerusalem stood, thf captain of the band being 

Straw, the intended king of an English eounty-probably 
Middle ex When the rioters were encamped on the Heath, 
“ notable person had a hovel on the wavs.de which was 
: e u ]C rP «. tIe This hut was replaced by a more dignified 

hou^ and in time transformed into the comfortablejavern 


bearing his name. 


Here Charles Dickens invited John Forster, 


a - fter a long winter walk on the Heath, to join him at a “ red 
hot chop for dinner.” He used to stay for weeks at this 
inn, also at Toolev’s Farm, North End.^ 

Dickens certainly knew the Spaniard s Ta\crn, foi it was 
from there he represented Mrs. Bardell being fetched away by 
the young man from Dodson and Fogg, and unsuspectingly 
conducted to the Fleet Prison. In chapter 45 of the Pickwick 
Papers, we read : “ The party all walked forth in quest of a 
Hampstead stage, this was soon found, and in a couple of hours 
they arrived safely in the Spaniard’s Tea Gardens.” 

At the Spaniard’s Inn there once stood an old toll-gate 
which had formed the entrance to the Bishop of London’s 
grounds extending from here to the other side of Highgate ; 
he possessed during many generations a castle and estate 
there, but it was given up, the wood was bought by the first 
Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice, 1755, and added to his 
estate of Kenwood on the other side of the lane. 

In the heart of Bishop’s Wood is a small cottage belonging 
to Lord Mansfield’s old gamekeeper, and you find yourself 
in fi\e minutes in the midst of a darkened copse where no one 
need try to persuade you that you stand within four miles 
of London ! The existence of this wood may partly explain 
che wonderful wealth of birds in our neighbourhood. 

ave heard, even outside in the Bishop’s Avenue, a 
nnri ° 0 ’ * * hmsh ’ a bl ackbird, a chaffinch, a bullfinch, 
I hnvp "° 0 P 0< ^ er ’ anf l after dark the nightingale. Also 
familv— een tB° d ' CreSted warblei 's— ' the smallest of the wren 
bv. V Vn he CGd T’ and Water wa & tai ls in the hedges near 
the cones nn °"^ S wbo discovered crossbills dissecting 

I Lve bee n told twS 1 ^ ^ ° f ^ Road ’ a " d 

seen on this =. + . • le leron anc l the nightjar have been 

and reside on P the Heath. ^ Vari ° US kinds ° f birds visit 
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On the West Heath the woodcock may be found, and anyone 
may watch the moorhen on the Leg of Mutton Pond where 
a kingfisher also appears. That lovely little pond which 
suffers from such an unromantic name ! Small and silent it 
lies nestling between may trees, which are gorgeous in spring 
with white and pink blossoms, and the gorse full in flower 
beside it. And when you have grown quite quiet, in sympathy 
with the trees and all else around, out swims the moorhen 
from her nest in the reeds, and all the little moorchicks behind 
her, going on their first voyage of discovery round their Leg 
•of Mutton world. 

The titmice also abound in our neighbourhood j it is quite 
•easy to cultivate a visiting acquaintance with the bluetits by 
hanging out a meat-bone from your window. The thrushes, 
here as everywhere, are tender on the subject of suet, when 
they cannot get snails ; but wdien snails are in the market 
the thrushes will fly about for the largest flat stone they can 
find, and hammer their unhappy victims who have retired 
well within their houses, objecting to be made into dinners ! 
I have had, too, the good fortune to see a hawk, it was poised 
in the air with wide-stretched wings ready to descend on a 
starling — -something like Alice in Wonderland's bat — 

“ Dp above the world so high, 

Like a tea-tray in the sky.” 

Another interesting inn is the Bull and Bush ” at North 
End. Here Addison and his friends frequently came, and 
Hogarth would spend very long periods. Near the back of 
the inn, at Wildwood Farm, William Blake, artist and poet, 
spent his summers ; and at Wildwood House, then called 
North End House, we have the associations of a great 
statesman. 

It was during Lord Chatham’s retirement, from 1766 to 
1769 when he sought perfect seclusion owing to the diseased 
and melancholy state of his mind, that he shut himself up m 
•one room at Wildwood, and refused to have even his meals 
attended, but caused them to be served through a little hole 

m Lord Macaulay writes in his essay on William Pitt first Earl 
of Chatham • ” It was everywhere said, with delight and 

admiration, that in spite of the dislike of the court and aris- 
tocracy, this great commoner made himself the firs, man in 
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; the first country in the world.” At 

England, an & a f te rwards Earl of Chatham, was a 

aliy r ! te ne nower • he’ became Prime Minister 1757, infusing 
very stroi g P » ever y depart ment of the government. 

ablest Minister of War England ever had 
he keenly discriminated in the choice of his officers, and 
tepired Lm with his own zeal and wisdom. He saw hat 
the power of the French in Canada must be broken, and that 
the only way to break it was by decisive action. He planned 
a campaign' to capture the French capital, and sent off his 
officers with orders to sail up the St. Lawrence river, on the 
left bank of which the city of Quebec towered high, an almost 
impregnable fortress. 

With his penetrating judgment Pitt had chosen the ablest 
officer in the English army, though that officer was only thirty 
years old ; and he raised him to the rank of General for his 
purpose. Wolfe more than justified the choice, and by his 
masterly intelligence, secrecy, caution, and unparalleled heroism 
captured Quebec in 1759, although unhappily he lost his life 
in so doing. He continued to command and to encourage his 
men long after he was wounded, and when he was lying on the 
field in his last moments he heard an officer say : “ See, they 
run!” “ Who runs ?” enquired the dying man, raising himself 
from the ground. “ The enemy, sir, they give way every- 
where.” “ God be praised ! I will die in peace,” he said, 
and closed his eyes instantly in death. In the following year 
General Amherst, his successor in command, captured Montreal, 
thus sealing the fate of the French, who were compelled to 
evacuate permanently the whole of North America. 

through the able ministry of Lord Chatham we kept 
ana ^a , and, fifteen years later, we might also have retained 
f^u nit(jC l States, if his wisdom and advice had been 

F °i V ' e i • !* e ^ mer * can colonists were willing to share with 

ngland in the payment of the war taxes, but they demanded 

which voted in their own Assemblies ;. 


that their contribution should be voted in their , 

FaH ot"ri ft Very reasona hle request, and one which the 
in his Lo t ? UW haW « ranted - But King George, 
but oho “ °,f StinaCy ' not on 'y refused their request 
Lm s1iL P T C h h „1 S0 ' dlerS the colonists to absolute 

DecWHon , u rehelled . «* war began, anti their 

at, on of “^twtace proclaimed 4th July, 1770. 


THE ENGLISH STUDENT IN GERMANY. 


It is curious to observe with what tenacity English people cling 
to any custom that has once been established amongst them. 
It docs not seem to occur to the average Briton to ask if the 
custom is a good one, or if the conditions which may have 
made it so at the time of its introduction have not changed. 
About the middle of last century Carlyle’s stentorian voice, 
which for years had been proclaiming the excellence of the 
Teutonic character and the splendour of Teutonic literature, 
began to penetrate the ear of that small section of the British 


public called Society. Immediately, the study of the German 
language and literature became fashionable, and great ladies 
who at the present day would have gone on a sporting ex- 
pedition to the Pamirs or have entered for a motor car race, 
grew suddenly interested in German case-endings and the 
use of the German subjunctive. Young men with literary 
or scientific aspirations began to appear on the students’ 
benches in Heidelberg and Bonn, whilst their sisters read 
G5the and Schiller under the timid guidance of some homely- 
featured “ Fraulein,” or were carried by their mammas ta 
spend a winter in Dresden, or Hanover, or Karlsruhe. A 
craze of this kind, though it may have no permanent effect 


upon the thoughts or actions of the class in which it first 
appears, is sure to influence the habits ol the class that ranks 
a little lower in the social scale, and, accordingly, for the last 
fifty years it has been customary with British middle-class 
parents to send their sons and daughters to receive at least 
a portion of their education in Germany. At the piesent 
day, indeed, there must be few families in any of the larger 
German towns whose homes have not at some time been 
shared by English boys and girls sent out for the purpose of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the German language, 
whilst a German school without its contingent of English- 
speaking pupils is scarcely to be found throughout the length 
and breadth of the Fatherland. At first sight this seem*, 
an arrangement likely to make the acquisition of the native 


